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INTRODUCTION. 


Sos a= 


Socialism to a certain extent must inevitably bear 
the mark of the time and country in which it is evolv- 
ing. Behind and around this, however, is 1ts primarily 
cosmopolitan nature. Due to this fact of its interna- 
tional character, that it is a movement of the world’s 
proletariat, a pamphlet like the following will contain 
matter of interest. for all socialists. 

The entire work consists of two articles, the first ol | 
which was prepared in 1875, the second in 1894. Viewed 
historically, the opening article gives an excellent idea 
of socialist philosophy at that time. The fundamental 
principles of socialism are set forth with great clearness 
and a study of it cannot help but strengthen the sense 
of the certainty of those doctrines that have endured 
the attacks of a century. : 

Some few minor points will be noticed in which the 
position then taken differs from that of the German 
movement of to-day. 

These are mostly attributable to the influence of 
Lassalle and will be seen to disappear in the second ar- 
ticle, where the reasons for their acceptance at that time 
and their later rejection are explained. é 

The final article is a powerful summing up of the 4 
areument for socialism, with an exposition of its pres- a 
ent philosophy, principles and tactics. 

A few passages of local interest only have been 
omitted in the translation. 

The translation of the Erfurt programme,is taken 
from Dr. R. T. Ely’s “Socialism and Social Reform” 
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4 
and is his adaptation of the translation to be found in 
| the “Blue Book,” giving the report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Labor in Germany, published in London, x 
1893. 2 


. 7 The author, Wilhelm Liebknecht, born in 1826, was a 
=< a student of the Universities of Giessen, Marburg and 2 
; Berlin. He early became identified with the German = 
: labor movement and in 1850 lived an exile with Marx = 


in London for seeking to unite the labor unions on a 
socialist basis. 

On his return he was made editor of the party organ 
which eventually grew into the Vorwarts. At the out- 
| break of the Franco-German war, 1870-71, both he and 
| 7 Bebel wrote and spoke fearlessly against the iniquity of 
: the struggle and pointed out to the German and French 
workingmen that there was no quarrel between them. 


er eer ae oes 


2 For this they were arrested and sentenced to two years’ 
| imprisonment in the fortress of Hubertusburg. 

: On his release Liebknecht, now editor of the Vor- 

Eh warts, became instrumental in bringing about a union 
| _between the Lassallians and Hisenachers on the basis of 
| the Gotha platform adopted in 1875. 


< During the twelve years from 1878 to 1890 Lieb- 
= knecht was the most powerful instrument that helped to 
foil the anti-socialist legislation of Bismarck. 





4 Since this time his history as a leader in the Ger. 

=} . . ° . 

| man parliament is well known to the reading public. 
ee In his entire career it can be said of him that “he ; 
eke would sacnifice no principle for the sake of personal 3 
ZA gain or advancement.” He is satisfied with the merest 
age °]% ‘ qe % 
32 necessities of life, so long as he-can serve his cause. 
ies 2 
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SOCIALISM. 


First of all, a few remarks concerning the name ot 
our party. It is called the social democratic or so- 
cialist labor party. Our banner is that of social democ- 
racy, or socialism. Social democratic and social democ- 
_racy signify more than democratic and democracy. De- 
mocracy, means, first, a government by the people; sec- 
ond, the society that is the outgrowth of such a govern- 
ment. Democratic demands are those which are sought 
through the sovereignty of the people. 

The word democracy, derived from the Greek, is fre- 
quently translated “rule of the people.” This is not, 
however, wholly correct. At any rate it does not cor- 
respond with the logical conception of the idea of de- 
mocracy. The “people” is composed of all the mem- 
bers of the state, and the whole cannot rule, since there 
is no one outside them to be ruled. A ruler necessarily 
presupposes a subject. Where there is no one to be 
ruled, because all have a part in the governing, there 
is, as a matter of course, no domination. 

It is by all means a reasonable demand that all 
subjects of the state, minors naturally excluded, should 
have an equal part in the rule of the state, and, further, 
it cannot be denied that the carrying out of such a sys- 
tem would bring about the destruction of social misery. 

Why not, then, retain the name democracy, which 
has a history? Just because it has a history. Since the 
rise of modern industrial society with the opposition of 
classes and class struggle, the banner of democracy has 
been made use of many times to veil the eyes of the 
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people to the chasm that yawns between the divided 
classes of society. Yes, we have lived to see the enemy 
of the working people fight them under the flag of de- 
mocracy. Even in the mouth of those democrats who 
honestly wish the rule of the people the word democ- 
racy has an essentially narrowed sense, covering only the 
political and governmental sphere. It is this illogical 
conception, however, which exists at present, and the 
name democracy cannot therefore satisfy a party which 
really strives for the rule of the people, but has also 
perceived that the governing. is not the end but the 
means, that the end of the state is to secure to all its 
subjects the highest possible sum of well-being and that 
this end can be realized only through a just regulation 
of the necessary social labor. 

In a word, social democracy, social democratic, ex- 
pressses this view. Social signifies association (gesell- 
schaftlich), that is referring to society. Social democ:- 
racy means the rule of the people in the province of 
the social relations of men as well as in that of politics, 
the just, wise, dignifying arrangement of state and so- 
ciety. Socialism is the science of society, the science of 
the irrational regulation of it at present and of the rea- 
sonable order to be brought about through us; social- 
istic, In relation to this science, means developing in 
that sense; a socialist, one who seeks to reorganize so- 
ciety according to the principles of socialism—so that 
socialistic and socialist in the essentials mean the same 
os social democratic and social democrat. 

We call ourselves the labor party because the vital 
interest and the strength of numbers of the working 
class alone have the power to establish the order aimed 


at by socialism. And mark well, under working people 


we do not understand merely the hand workers, but 
every one who does not live on the labor of another. 
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Besides the city and country laborers must be included 
also the small farmers and traders who groan under the 
burden of capital, even as the laborers proper. Yes; 
in many cases yet more. There are hundreds of thou- 
sands of small masters who are obliged on Saturday to 
run about for hours in order to borrow the week’s pay 
for their workers and who are happy if their profit is 
equal to the wages of a factory laborer. 

Now to that which we propose to do. 

From May 22 to 27, 1875, delegates (127 in number) 
from the> whole democratic body of Germany, met in 
Gotha and accepted unanimously, after mature delibera- 
tion, the following programme: 


I. Labor is the source of all wealth and all culture, 
and since universal productive labor is possible only 
through society, therefore to society, that is to all its 
members, belongs the collective product of labor. With 
the universal obligation to labor, according to equal jus- 


tice, each should have in proportion to his reasonable 
needs. 

In the present society the means of labor are the 
monopoly of the capitalist class;. the servitude of 
the laboring class, which is the outgrowth of this, is the 
cause of misery and of slavery in all forms. 

The liberation of labor demands the transformation 
of the means of production into the common property of 
society and the associative regulation of the collective 
labor with general employment and just distribution 
of the proceeds of labor. 

The emancipation of labor must be the work of the 
laboring class, opposed to which all other classes are only 
a reactionary body. 

II. Proceeding from this principle the socialist la- 
bor party of Germany seeks through all legal means the 
free state and the socialist society, the destruction of 
the iron law of wages, the overthrow of exploitation in 
all forms and the abolition of all social and political 
inequality. 

The socialist labor party of Germany, though work- 
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ing chiefly in national boundaries, is conscious of the 
international character of the labor movement and is 
resolved to fulfill every duty which is laid on the work- 
ers in order to realize the brotherhood of humanity. 

The socialist labor party of Germany demands as a 
step to the solution of the social question the erection, 
with the help of the state, of socialistic productive es- 
tablishments under the democratic control of the labor- 
ing people. ‘These productive establishments are to 
place industry and agriculture in such relations that ae 
of them the socialist organization of the whole may aris 


The socialist labor party of Germany demands as 
the foundation of the state: | 


I. Universal, equal and direct suffrage, with secret, 
obligatory voting by all citizens at all elections in state 
or community. 

Ij. Direct legislation by the people. Decision as to 
peace or war by the people. 

III. Common right to bear arms. Militia instead 
of the standing army. 

IV. Abolition of all laws of exception, especially all 
laws restricting the freedom of the press, of association 
and assemblage; above all, all laws restricting the free- 
dom of public opinion, thought and investigation. 

VY. Hegaljudgment through the people. Gratu- 


itous aflminispation of law. 


VI. Universal and equal popular education by the 
state. Universal fgets education. Free instruc- 
tion in all forms of art. Declaration that religion is a 
private matter. 

The socialist labor party of Germany demands 
within the present society: 

I. The widest possible expansion of political rights 
and freedom according to the foregoing demands. 

IJ. A progressive income tax for state and munici- 
pality instead of all those existing, especially in place 
of the indirect tax which burdens the people. 

Iii. Unrestrained right of combination. 

IV. Shortening of the working day according to 
the needs of society. Abolition of Sunday labor. 

V. Abolition of child labor.and all female labor in- 
jurious to health and morality. 
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VI. Protective laws for the life and health of the 
worker. Sanitary control of the homes of the workers. 
Supervision of the mines, factories, workshops and hand 
industries by an officer elected by the people. An ef- 
a fectual law of enforcement. 
ay VII. Regulation of prison labor. 
2 VIII. Full autonomy in the management of all la- 
borers’ fraternal and mutual benefit funds. 


Who that honestly wishes the welfare of his fellow- 
men can refuse his consent to this programme? Who 
| that is not satisfied with his own slavery and exploitation 
iz or not interested in that of his fellow-men can deny 
that the fulfillment of this programme would be a bless- 
ing to the world? 

Let us examine the state and society as they are. 
All power and means of life are to be found in the 
hands of a small minority, and this minority naturally 
use their power to secure and maintain that monopoly 
of all “advantages which domination in state and so- 
ciety gives, and to prevent the subject majority obtain- 
ing political and social rights. 

Who exercises the political power? A scanty mi- 
nority whom birth and wealth have made a privileged 
class. The great majority of the people are absolutely 
helpless, and, because helpless, also without rights, for 
a right to which the power of enforcement is not at- 
tached is only a picture, a play, a misleading fantasy. 
What meaning, for example, has the right to choose a 
legislative representative who can only speak but can- 
not exercise the slightest influence on the government 
of the land? The governing minority rules for itself, 
not for the subject majority. Between rulers and ruled 
there exist as little community of interest as between 
the plantation owner and the negro slave. The inter- 
est of the negro does not come in question for the 
plantation owner; his own interest is determinative for 
him and he handles the negro ‘as his interest demands. 
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8 
Just so in the present state. The interest of the 
people does not come in question, but exclusively the 
interest of the ruling minority. 

To make the interests of the ruled subservient to 
the interests of the rulers is the foundation and pur- 
pose of rule—is the meaning of ruling. So long as 
there are rulers and ruled it must be so, for rule is by 
its very nature exploitation. It follows therefrom that 
the interests of the subject people demand the trans- 
formation of the state from its foundation, according 
to their interest. It must cease to be the possession 
of a few persons of position and class and must become 
the possession of citizens with full and equal rights, 
of whom no one rules over the other, and none will 
be ruled by another. 

For this the social democracy strives. In place of 
the present class rule we will institute a free govern- 
ment ot the people. 

The clear statement of our party programme stamps 
as a slander the assertion of our opponents that so- 
cialism will secure the ruling power in the state for the 
laboring class. We have already said ‘that the idea 
of mastery is above all undemocratie and consequently 
in opposition to the principles of socialism. All de- 
mands for liberty made by democracy are likewise de- 
mands of the social democracy. The difference be- 
tween democratic and social democratic is that the lat- 
ter sees the consequences which the former, entangled 
in civil prejudices, has not the courage to see. Social 
democracy is consequently actual democracy. 

It will bring into existence an organization of the 
state and society, which, resting on the equality of all 
men, will choke the source of inequality, will tolerate 
neither ruler nor servant and will found a fraternal 
community of free men. In order to make this 
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9 
possible the present manner of production must be 
brought to an end. The economic basis of society— 
that is, the system of wage labor—must be transformed. 

The mother of all social wealth, of all culture, is 
labor. Whatever we are and have, we are and have 
through labor. We have labor to thank for everyting. 
Not our personal labor, at least only to an inconsider- 
able degree, but the general social labor. It is very pos- 
sible indeed—and we see it frequently enough—to 
enjoy the blessings of culture without personal work; 
but it is also absolutely impossible for the most indus- 
trious and efficient worker with the most strenuous 
toil to live as men of culture live without the general 
social labor that first created culture and without which 
we were beasts, not men. From this we see the com- 
munistic nature of labor, its essentially associative char- 
acter, on which all state and society rests. Labor has 
always had this communistic character, with the an- 
cient slave and the vassal of the middle ages as well 
as with the modern wage-earner. But he did not have 
the product of his labor, nor has he it yet. The ancient 
slave worked for his master, the medizeval vassal for the 
lord of the manor, and the modern wage slave works 
for the capitalist. Here is the inconsistency, here the 
injustice to remedy which is the object of the social 
democracy. The social communistic character of 
labor must be extended to the product of labor, the 
product of labor shall be the property of labor, labor 
no longer be the companion of misery but of enjey- 
ment. 

One ean see how absurd the allegation is that we 
propose to abolish property. Not the abolition of prop- 
erty is sought but the abolition of the deprivation of 
property, the false property which is the appropriation 
of others’ property; the social thievery. “Expropria- 
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tion of the expropriator,’ Marx has called it. Above 
all, those who call themselves Christians have no right 
to ery out against this “division,” for the New ‘Testa- 
ment preaches communism in the roughest, most primi- 
tive form, and the first Christian communities that had 
yet the “whole pure teachings” carried out “division” 
with the greatest thoroughness. 

Let us look at present conditions. Who will deny 
that the majority of mankind live in the greatest 
wretchedness and that only a minority have the means 
of attaining an existence worthy of human beings? 
We would refer the doubter to the statistics whose 
figures admit of no reply and can be ignored only by the 
ignorant or the evil disposed. 

The economic inequality is not, however, the worst 
thing. Labor creates all wealth, and were those 
who do not work poor this inequality would have 
a certain justification; in reality the situation is 
turned about. As the bourgeois political economist, 
John Stuart Mill, who is honored as an authority 
by our opponents, has explained with keen insight, in 
our present society goods are proportioned in inverse 
ratio to the heaviness of the labor performed. He 
who works the hardest generally has the least; he who 
does not work at all and can have others working either 
directly or indirectly for him has much. Poverty is 
the share of labor, riches the portion of the idle. ‘T’he 
workers who have created the so-called national wealth 
are shut out from it. It is the monopoly of the non- 
workers. In this way the inequality becomes the most 
revolting injustice. And this injustice 1s a scar on our 
famed civilization, that every one who has a spark of 
the sense of justice must strive to clear away. Pal- 
lative measures that merely touch the surface merely 
reduce the symptoms, make the evil worse; this must 
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be seized and torn out by the root. All wealth is the 
fruit of labor, teaches political economy—labor shall 
reap the fruit of labor, demands justice, demands so- 
cialism. The present inequality springs from this: 
That labor does not work for itself; that it must sell 
itself to the idle for wages and by them be exploited. 
In a word, it springs out of the system of wage labor. 
The present injustice is only to be abolished in this 
way, that labor cease to work for the idle and that 
instead it work for itself. 

Individual labor is unproductive. Work, as we have 
geen, must according to its nature be communistic. 
Therefore we must have united labor for the advantage 
of every individual, united labor and united enjoyment 
of the fruits of labor. This it is which we would es- 
tablish in place of the present system of exploitation. 
Socialistic co-operation in place of wage labor! 

But what becomes of capital? 

Tt remains where it belongs, with labor. There 
is no capital but through labor. There shall be no 
capital except for labor. It has been asserted by char- 
latans that capital creates value as well as labor—the 
test can be-easily made. The worshiper of capital may 
sweep together in a heap his capital, he may gather all 
the capital of the earth, and after the space of a year - 
there would not have grown a penny more of value 
from it, but indeed the worth of the idle mass would be 
considerably decreased. Capital is not merely the child 
of labor; it cannot grow or continue without it. Capi- 
tal has in relation to labor no rights, while labor in re- 
lation to capital has the right of ownership. 

The tyrannous manner of production has overturned 
the natural relation between capital and labor and made 
labor the slave of capital. Is our wage-labor not 
slavery? Is the modern wage-laborer, because he can 
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change his master, in any regard more free than the 
ancient slave? Does not hunger fasten him more firmly 
and more mercilessly to labor than the strongest iron 
chain? Yet our opponents often rejoin: “The worker 
18 in a better condition to-day than in the last century.” 
Whether the assertion is true or false we leave un- 
debated. Even if true, it would prove nothing. It is 
net better position the socialist worker demands, but 
equal position. He will work no longer for another; 
he insists that each shall enjoy in equal measure the 
fruits of labor and the blessings of culture. He has 
enough logic and sense of justice to lay no claim to a 
favored place; he will algo, however, accept no inferior 
one. 

The continuance of the present manner of production 
is not consistent with the continuance of society. ‘The 
great capitalist production was an advance. It has, 
however, become an obstruction. It no longer satisfies 
the economic needs of society, and by society we mean 
not the small minority of privileged persons who are 
pleased to call themselves “society,” but the whole 
people. 

Wholly aside from the unjust distribution of the 
products of labor, capitalist production is incapable of 
providing all members of society with the things requi- 
site to an existence worthy of mankind and must be 
displaced by a higher form of production which ful- 
fills these conditions. And this is possible only through 
communistic, social production, and the socialist organ- 
ization of labor which turns the concentrated capital 
of the community to the advantage of society. 

it is an error which arises from the. confusing of 
society with the privileged minority, that is with the 
ruling classes, that we are charged with the intention 
of overthrowing all existing things and proceeding 
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tabula rasa to erect a fantastic structure upon the ruins. 
We only wish to remove whatever hinders the sound, 
intelligent development of society and to bring about a 
condition in which the interests of the great majority 
shall no longer be sacrificed to those of the minority. 
And instead of privileged individuals, instead of politi- 
cal social monopolies, we would establish the rights and 
interests of all and justice as the highest law of state 
and society. Whatever has outlived itself and no longer 
satisfies the growing cultured needs of society shall 
cease to withhold air and sun from the struggling new 
life. We will make possible the organic evolution of 
our culture that is prevented by the present class rule. 

Whoever would propose to-day to abolish machinery 
in order to re-establish the small industry of medieval 
times would be considered insane, for every one knows 
that the small industry has been succeeded by a higher, 
more productive method, the great industry. Whoever 
in the middle ages, however, or even the first half of 
the present century, had said that the system of small 
industries was too costly, too unproductive, and must 
be wiped from the earth through an industrial revolu- 
tion that should bring another system of production 
to the ruling position, would have been considered as— 
well, much as the fanatics of the present social order, 
or, more properly, disorder, consider us. 

Whoever in fifty years from now should recommend 
the introduction of our present conditions would be in 
danger of making the acquaintance of the insane asy- 
lum. And we who demand the reform of these present 
conditions are slandered and persecuted. Yet it is just 


as certain and just as necessary as the present manner 


of production should be supplanted by a higher, as that 
the medieval manner of production should be sup- 
planted by the present one. It is not we who are 
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14. 
Utopians, impracticable dreamers, as they so gladly call 
us. ‘Those are rather to be so called who hold out- 
erown forms to be eternal and believe that they can 
prevent them from destruction through forcible meas- 
ures. 

We set up no especial principles according to which 
the movement shall model itself. Our theoretical propo- 
sitions rest in no way upon “ideas” or “principles” that 
this or that reformer has “‘discovered.” They are only 
universal expressions of actual relations of an existing 
class strugele—of an historical movement going on be- 
fore our eyes. 

After this explanation no one will fail to under- 
stand the first part (J. and II.) of our programme. ‘The 
truth of the statement that the economic dependence 
of the laboring class on capital is the cause of misery and 
servitude in all forms (especially of political slavery) 
may be proven by means of a simple example. Having 
taken for granted that all political freedom, equal uni- 
versal suffrage, freedom of the press, right to unite and 
convene, éte., should be guaranteed to all persons, allow 
the system of capitalistic production and of wage labor 
to remain—what would be the consequence? Inequal- 
ity; the misery of the masses and the disproportionate 
wealth of the few would continue. The laboring 
majority of the people would be economically depend- 
ent upon the propertied minority, and this economic 
dependence would make all political freedom purely 
illusory and rob it of its practical worth. 

Have we not learned to our satisfaction, by experi- 
ence at the Reichstag’s elections, that the oppression 
which the capitalist exercises on his wage-slave is 
stronger than that exercised by the most reactionary 
state? 

Let us suppose a different case. Political freedom 
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15 
is withheld from the people, but labor, on the other 


-hand, is set free in the manner in which we demand it 


should be—that is, through socialistic production and 
distribution of the product of labor, the full proceeds 


of his work being assured to every laborer as far as the 


interests of society allow—what would be the result? 
The ruling minority would lose its means ot power, 
which has its roots exclusively in the present manner of 
production and the exploitation of labor through capi- 
tal. Economic independence would very soon bring the 
mass of the people into a position to gain their political 
independence also. This case can no more exist in real- 
ity, however, than the other, for the social question is 
inseparable from the political, and a reasonably organ- 
ized society is thinkable only in a free state. 

On whom does the iron yoke of the present class 
state not rest, oppressing and dishonoring? What do 
the people count for to-day? A prince covets his neigh- 
bor’s land. The people beg in vain for freedom. ‘The 
wishes and the happiness of a million on one side of the 
balance, the will and caprice of one on the other, and 
light as a feather the scale rises with the wishes, hap- 
piness and well-being of a million. The fury of war is 
unchained, thousand# are plunged into death and hun- 
dreds of thousands into misery. Should this be so? 
The social democracy insists that no war be carried on 
except in vindication of the freedom and rights of the 
people. ‘They wish, therefore, the POWER to declare 
war—for here we cannot speak of a right—to belong to 
the people and their deputies. 

The strongest part of the nation, the men in the 
bloom of life, are torn away from their occupation for 
years, withdrawn from useful productive labor, placed 
in the standing army and drilled to blind obedience. 

What is the outcome? War upon war, by means of 
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16 
which all violent passions are unchained and all good 
customs are shaken to their very foundations. Shall 
this continue? Socialism provides that the standing 
army, this means of subjugation and conquest, be dis- 
banded, and that it be replaced, so long as the possibil- 
ity of war exists, by an army of the people. Each citi- 
zen, from his youth, shall be exercised in the use of 
arms and become qualified for military action. If every 
citizen is a soldier then every soldier is a citizen, and 
no tyrant will ever be in a position to offer violence to 
the people. 

At present education is the privilege of a few, and 
for this few it is not a training for humanity but a 
preparation to exercise class rule. The great majority 
of the population receive only a shamefully perverted 
and insufficient education and are systematically hin- 
dered in the development of their talents, since an edu- 
cated people, a truly well-bred, cultured people, would 
not bear patiently the present tyrannous political and 
social condition. For education, true education—not 
the systematie perversion and doggish breaking-in that 
to-day is pleased to boast the name of education—is the 
mother of freedom, justice and equality, and therefore 
not consistent with the existence of the present class 
state. Social democracy would provide the highest pos- 
sible education for each and all, free instruction in the 
best possible common and high schools (polytechnieal, 
professional and grammar schools, academies and uni- 
versities). It proceeds from the position that it is the 
end of the state to care for the physical and spiritual 
welfare of its members. ‘The socialistic state is there- 
fore in its foundation a great universal educational in- 
stitution. 

In the present class state justice is a mockery of the 
name. Justice means literally rightness. But how can 
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there be talk of justice in the midst of eonditions which 
in whole and in part, in their nature and in their ap- 
pearance, strike the smallest demand of justice in the 
face? Only hypocrisy or thoughtless mconsistency can 
find that punishable in an individual which either 
is a recognized practice and moral in the state and so- 
ciety, or is the necessary result of the neglect of duty by 
the state (defective education) and the wrong social or- 
ganization (poverty). ‘The present fundamental injus- 
tice of the state and society at once stamp what is called 
justice as injustice (ungerechtigkeit). Is this right? 
Gocialism insists that justice shall become rightness; 
and it ereates the essential preliminary condition for 
this ia the free democratic state for which it strives. 

As the reht to make and carry out the laws belongs 
to the people, so likewise they have the right to adminis- 
ter the law. ) 

The giving of judgment and also legislation, rule 
and administration must be taken from the hands of 
privileged persons, positions and classes, who sacrifice 
the general justice and interest to their own peculiar 
‘nterest, Until an intelligent natural organization of 
the state and society has removed the cause of the so- 
called crimes and misdeeds, which in reality, when not 
arising from physical sickness, are only social illness, so- 
cialism demands the popular. court (civil and criminal 
so far as possible) and free administration of justice. 
The popular court which we insist on is as different 
from the present jury as the present. state is different 
from the people’s state. The Jury shall not be the mo- 
nopoly of the propertied class, not the stage setting for 

G class 





the performance of a shameful farce on justice 
justice, where the deputies of the propertied class sit in 
judgment over those of the disinherited people and hide 
their class hatred and interests under the toga of law. 
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In a municipality, which is a state within a state, 
the subordination of the subject majority to the special 
interests of the ruling minority stands out more plainly 
than in a great state, since ruler and ruled, physically 
nearer, are in direct personal contact with each other. 
The ruling minority tax, according to their desire, 


‘the subject majority, burden them with the principal 


weight of taxation, turn the proceeds to their own profit 
and throw down at most only the crumbs to “the 
wretched tax-paying plebs.” From the sweat of labor 
they erect advaneed academies for the children of the 
wealthy, from which the children of the poor are shut 
out. In order to indulge to their satisfaction they build 
theaters, whose entrance price frightens the worker at 
the threshold, but to be sure this is no great disad- 
vantage to him, since the modern theater (exceptions 
confirm the rule) does service only to the most corrupt 
taste, for it has become degraded to a refined brothel 
by the ruling class. In short, the ruling minority pro- 
ceed in the city after the self-same egotistic, pernicious 
principle as in the state. This must be remedied. The 
social democracy demands, therefore, as for the state so 
for the municipality, universal, equal, free and direct 


suffrage, complete privilege and equalization, as for the 


citizen of the state so for the inhabita 
free community in a free state. 

In order, however, to make the state and community 
what they should be—that is to say, an asssociation of 
free and equal men, who in brotherly solidarity and 
fraternal co-operation, “each for all and all for each,” 
strive for the highest possible spiritual and physical 
well-being of every individual—it is essential that the 
















































19 
economic foundation of the present society be altered, 
for on it rest the present state and city whose abuse and 
injustice are the necessary consequence of the social — 
and economic abuse and injustice. 

What sort of picture does present society offer? 

War and right of force rule between the people, be- 
tween classes and between individual men. ‘Through 
capitalistic production there is war between bourgeoisie 
and worker; through competition bourgeoise is in strife 
with bourgeoise, the laborer with the laborer. Social- 
ism would set permanently a limit to this war of all 
against all. It insists on peace between men, peace be- 
tween nations, peace between classes. No peace, how- 
ever, is to be hoped for so long as the cause remains 
which gives rise to the conditions of war. 

The cause is the present class rule, with its wage 
slavery, business frauds, its deceit in all lines of traffic, 
its adulteration of all physical and spiritual necessities 
of life, its strikes and lockouts, the murder of the labor- 
ars in a mass through hunger, infected dwellings and 
‘workrooms. 

On the basis of the wage system towers the giant 
structure of present social and political institutions for 
the subjugation and exploitation of the laboring people 
—the Castle of Uri of the proletariat, the gloomy bastile 
of the class state, which has taken prisoner the bulk of 
the people, killed thought, broken and destroyed char- 
acter and directed its cannon threateningly upon every 
one who did not bow himself in the dust before the rul- 
ing injustice. 

The wage system must be done away with if peace, 
order, freedom and justice are to count for anything in 
the state and society. Thanks to this wage system and 
the monopolization of the instruments of labor (tools, 
machines, land, mines, railroads, etc.) by the minority, 




























tebor; which creates all value and wealth, is condemned 
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to poverty and slavery. The employer enriches him- 
seli through the labor of his wage slaves, to w hom he 
pays in the form of wages only a part of the proceeds of 
their work; the unpaid remainder he puts in his pocket 
as “profit” —a robbery which differs from the usual rob- 
bery only in this, that he is not cd by the present 
class laws. Or is there, forsooth, an essential differ- 
ence between the employer who withholds from his 
laborers a part of the product of their labor and him- 
self appropriates this part, and the “humane” highway 
robber who satisfies himself with relieving the trav eler, 
through the logic of a —— pistol, of only a part of = 
goods, but who before the law is not, therefore, less a 
highway robber? 

Ihe present manner of production, resting on the 
basis of the wage system, has as a result on the one hand 
the accumulation of property in the hands of a few 
and the corruption of these few as a result of excessive 
possessions; on the other hand, there is impoverishment 
of the masses and pauperism. The worker, in the midst 
of the riches which he has created, cannot satisfy his 
smallest necessity; privation, unhealthful workshops 
and factories steal his life strength, as the employer 
steals from him the proceeds of hig la bor: ; lingering sick- 
ness and an early death await him. He has no family 
life, for, since his wages do not ete: for existence, wife 
and child must follow him into the factory. For the 
budding daughter he has the prospect of the short, glit- 
tering misery of prostitution, or the long, leaden, sun- 
less misery of the life of a proletariat’s wife. 

Who that groans under the pressure of these condi- 
tions unworthy of mankind will not unite with us in the 
call: “Down with the wage system!” 

“Down with the wage system!” That is the funda- 



















































21 
mental demand of social democracy—the Alpha and 
Omega of our agitation. Co-operative labor and agso- 
ciation shall take the place of the wage system with its 
class rule. 

The instruments of production must cease to be the 
monopoly of a class—they must be the public property 
of all. There shall be no more exploiter or exploited. 
Production and distribution of the produce must be 
regulated in the interest of the whole. As the present 
production, exploitation and robbery must be abolished, 
so likewise must the present traffic, which is only fraud. 

In the order of equality the worker will perform all 
the labor necessary for the whole body of citizens. In 
place of the employer and his humble subservient or re- 
bellious wage slaves there will be free comrades. Labor 
will be the torture of no one, but the duty of all. An 


existence worthy of a human being will be provided for’ 


every one who performs his duty to society. Hunger 
will become henceforth not the curse of labor but the 
punishment of the idle. 

And in order that this may be realized the people’s 
state must exist—the state composed of all and for all, 
the state, which consists of the wise and just organiza- 
tion of society, the universal guaranteed establishment 
of happiness and culture, and the fraternal association 
of free and equal men. 

After what has been said it is superfluous to go 
through one by one the demands arranged in the two 
parts of our programme. ‘They are very plain to every 
one who is half-way educated and capable of thought. 
As with every party and class that ever opposed the 
ruling abuses and took for their object the removal of 
those abuses, so it is with the social democracy. It 1s 
slandered and abused by, the selfish and deluded ad- 
herents of the maladjusted state and society; it brings 
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a2 
disorder, elass strife, destruction of property, ruin of the 
family and of culture, most sensual enjoyment, the 
deepest degradation of woman. ‘The truth could not 
be more completely and shamefully perverted. The 
old society throws its crimes at us, for on their account 
we have condemned it to death. 

Disorder rules; socialism demands order. 

War and class str uggle prevail; socialism insists-on 
peace and harmony of interests, doing away with class 
struggle through the abolition of classes. 

Property is to-day a lie for the majority of men, a 
robbery for the minority. Socialism would make prop- 
erty the possession of every one. It would convert it 
into a truth, secure to the worker within society the full 
proceeds of his labor and destroy the capitalistic sys- 
tem of plunder from its foundation. 

Ihe present society separates the family—socialism, 
since it removes demoralizing class rule, wu give value 
to the rights of the family. 

State and society compete with each other to nip in 
the bud the culture of men, to stunt spiritually and 
physically the enormous majority of the people and to 
corrupt the ruling minority—socialism insists on equal 
and the best possible training for every individual: the 
practical development of their faculties for all men; the 
systematic advance of art and science, and will make 
art and science the common possession of the people. 

Thanks to the wrong conditions of society and the 
state, woman is to-day without rights and in countless 
cases 1s condemned to wedded or unwedded prostitu- 
tion. ‘T’he intercourse of the sexes is unnatural and 
immoral—socialism will bring the emancipation of 
woman as well as of man. It insists on her complete 
political and social equality and equal position with 
man, It will destroy prostitution, whether it walk 
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23 
ashamed under the mantle of marriage for wealth or 
convenience, or whether it run shameless painted and 
naked upon the street. 

Knough. BeSinning with real conditions; not fol- 
lowing Utopian will-o’-the-wisps, but building on the 
acquisition of culture, we strive for the abolition of the 
class state, classs legislation and class rule. 

Our end is: The free democracy with equal economic 
and political rights; the free society with associative 
labor. The welfare of all is for us the one end of the 
state and society. | 

In order to accomplish our object we must organize 
ourselves. There can be no efficient propaganda or 
action without organization. Unified organization is 
the accumulation of strength, its gathering into a foeus. 
Isolation makes each one powerless; divided strength is 
no strength. Union not only adds to strength but mul- 
tiplies it many fold. 

The economic and, accordingly also, the political 
conditions are essentially the same in all civilized lands. 
No state in the present day is shut off from the others 
by a Chinese wall. Notwithstanding the artificial 
boundaries, all civilized nations have a common eyolu- 
tion and a common history. Every land affects all 
others and is affected by them. All parties are, there- 
fore, to-day more or less international. And ours is so 
in a greater measure than all other parties, since it does 
not recognize national boundaries, and, standing on the 
position of pure humanity, adhering in all to strictly 
human measures, sees in the members of the divided 
nationalities only men and brothers. 

Although we have the nearest direct sphere of our 
activity in the state of which we are citizens, neverthe- 
less we do not forget the citizens of the world and the 
universal brotherhood of man. And we know wherever 
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there is a struggle for the cause of labor and the op- 
pressed people there our cause is at stake. 

We seek justice and fight injustice. 

We seek free labor and attack wage-slavery. 

We seek the prosperity of all and struggle against 
misery. 

We seek the education of all and fight ignorance and 
barbarism. 

We seek peace and order and combat the murder 
of people, the class war and the social anarchy. 

We seek the socialist people’s state and attack the 
despotic class state. 

Whoever desires these things, and struggle for them, 
let him unite with us and work with all his strength for 
our cause—for the cause of socialism—for the cause of 
humanity, whose victory will soon be gained. 


PARI =i. 


The Erfurter convention of Oct. 20, 1891, formu- 
lated the principles of our party into the following 
strong scientific form: 

The economic development of industrial society 
tends inevitably to the ruin of small industries which 
are based upon the workman’s private ownership of the 
means of production. It separates him from this means 
of production and converts him into a destitute member 
of the proletariat, whilst a comparatively small num- 
ber of capitalists and great land-owners obtain a 
monopoly of the means of ‘production. 

Hand in hand with this growing monopoly goes the 
crushing out of existence of these shatter od small indus- 
tries by. industries of colossal growth, the development 
of the tool into the machine, “and a sigantic increase 
in the productiveness of human labor. But all the ad- 
vantages of this revolution are monopolized by the capi- 
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20 
talists and great land-owners. ‘To the proletariat and 
the rapidly sinking middle classes, the small tradesmen 
of the towns and the peasant proprietors (Bauern), it 
brings an increasing uncertainty of existence, icreas- 
ing misery, oppression, servitude, degradation and ex- 
ploitation (Ausbeutung). 

Ever greater grows the mass of the proletariat, ever 
vaster the army of the unemployed, ever sharper the 
contrast between oppressors and oppressed, ever fiercer 
that war of classes between bourgeoisie and proletariat 
which divides modern society into two hostile camps 
and is the common characteristic of every industrial 
country The gulf between the propertied classes and 
the destitute is widened by the crisis arising from 
capitalist production, which becomes daily more com- 
prehensive and omnipotent, which makes universal 
uncertainty the normal condition of society, and which 
furnishes a proof that the forces of production have 
outgrown the existing social order, and that private 
ownership of the means of production has become in- 
compatible with their full development and their proper 
application. 

Private ownership of the means of production, for- 
merly the means of securing his product to the pro- 
ducer, has now become the means of expropriating the 
peasant proprietors, the artisans and the small trades- 
men, and placing the non-producers, the eapitalists and 
large land-owners in possession of the products of labor. 
Nothing but the conversion of capitalist private owner- 
ship of the means of production—the earth and its 
fruits, mines and quarries, raw material, tools and ma- 
chines, means of exchange—into social ownership, and 
the substitution of socialist production, carried on by 
and for society in the place of the present production of 
commodities for exchange, can effect such a revolution 
that, instead of the large industries and the steadily 
erowing capacities of common production being, as 
hitherto, a source of misery and oppression to the classes 
whom they have despoiled, and they may become a 
source of the highest well-being and of the most perfect 
and comprehensive harmony. 
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This social revolution involves the emancipation not 


which is suffering under existing conditions. But this 
emancipation can be achieved by the working class 
alone, because all other classes, in spite of their mutual 
strife of interests, take their stand upon the principle 
of private ownership of the means of production and 
have a common interest in maintaining the existing 


- social order. 


The struggle of the working classes against capital- 
ist exploitation must of necessity be a political struggle. 
The working classes can neither carry on their economic 
struggle nor develop their economic organization with- 
out political rights. They cannot effect the transfer of 
the means of production to the community without 
being first invested with political power. 

It must be the aim of socialism to give conscious 
unanimity to this struggle of the working classes and to 
indicate the inevitable goal. 

The interests of the working classes are identical in 
all lands ‘governed by capitalist methods of production. 
The extension of the world’s commerce and production 
for the world’s markets make the position of the work- 
man in any one country daily more dependent upon that 
of the workman in other countries. 

Therefore the emancipation of labor is a task in 
which the workmen of all civilized lands have a share. 
Recognizing this, the social democrats of Germany feel 
and declare themselves at one with the workingmen of 
every land who are conscious of the destinies of their 
class. 

The German social democrats are not, therefore, 
fighting for new class privileges and rights, but for the 
abolition of class government, and even of classes them- 
selves, and for universal equality in rights and duties, 
without, distinction of sex or rank. Holding these 
views, they are not merely fighting against the exploita- 
tion and oppression of the wage-earners in the existing 
social order, but against every kind of exploitation and 
oppression, whether directed against class, party, sex or 
race, | 
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Starting from these principles, the German social 
democrats demand, to begin with: 

I. Universal, equal and direct suffrage by ballot in 
all elections for all subjects of the empire over twenty 
years of age, without distinction of sex. Proportional 
representation, and, until this system has been intro- 
duced, fresh division of electoral districts by law atter 
each census. Two years’ duration of the legislature. 
Holding of elections on a legal day of rest. Payment 
of the representatives elected. Removal of all restric- 
tions upon political rights, except in the case of persons 
under age. 

II. Direct legislation by the people by means of the 
right of initiative and of veto. Self-government by the 
people in the empire, state, province and commune. 
Election of magistrates by the people, with the right of 
holding them responsible. Annual vote of the taxes. 

Ill. Universal military education. Substitution of 
militia for a standing army. Decision by the popular 
representatives of questions of peace and war. Decision 
of all international disputes by arbitration. 

LV. Abolition of all laws which restrict or suppress 
free expression of opinion and the right of meeting or 
association. 

V. Abolition of all laws which place the woman, 
whether in a private or a public capacity, at a disad- 
vantage as compared with the man. 

VI. Declaration that religion is a private matter. 
Abolition of all expenditure from public funds upon 
ecclesiastical and religious objects. Ecclesiastical and 
religious bodies are to be regarded as private associa- 
tions, which order their affairs independently. 

VII. Secularization of education. Compulsory at- 
tendance at public national schools. ‘ Free education, 
free supply of educational apparatus and free main- 

tenance to children in schools and to such pupils, male 
and female, in higher educational institutions, as are 
judged to be fitted for further education. 
VIII. Free administration of the law and free legal 
assistance. Administration of the law by judges elected 
by the people. Appeal in criminal cases. Compensa- 
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tion to persons accused, lmprisoned or condemned 
unjustly. Abolition of capital punishment. 

IX. Free medical assistance and free supply of 
‘Temedies. Free burial of the dead. 

X. Graduated income and property tax to meet all 
public expenses which are to be met by taxation. Self- 
assessment. Succession duties, graduated according to 
the extent of the inheritance and the degree of relation- 
ship. Abolition of all indirect taxation, customs, du 
ties and other economic measures, which sacrifice the 
interests of the community to the interests of a privi- 
leged minority. 

For the protection of labor the German social demo- 
crats also demand to begin with: 

J. An effectual national and international system of 
protective legislation on the following principles: (a) 
The fixing’ of a normal working day, which shall not 
exceed eight hours. 

(b) Prohibition of the employment of children 
under fourteen years of age. 

(c) Prohibition of night work, except in those 
branches of industry which, from their nature and for 
technical reasons, or for reasons of public welfare, re- 
quire night work. 

(d) An unbroken rest of at least thirty-six (36) 
hours for every workingman every week. 

1]. Supervision of all industria] establishments, to- 
gether with the investigation and regulation of the con- 
ditions of labor in the town and country by an imperial 
labor department, district labor bureaus and chambers 
of labor. A thorough system of industrial sanitary 
regulation. 

IIT. Legal equality of agricultural laborers and do- 
mestic servants with industrial laborers. Repeal of the 
laws concerning masters and servants. 

IV. Confirmation of the rights of association, 

VY. The taking over by the imperial government of 
the whole system of workmen’s insurance, though giy- 
ing the workmen a certain share in its administration. 

As an introduction to this programme, which was 
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unanimously adopted, Liebknecht said. according to the - 


official minutes: 

The party principles were formulated until the pres- 
ent time in a platform which was no longer up to date, 
and in its propositions and demands was in many ways 
defective: however, the party, in its further evolution, 
has kept to the true spirit, filling the old forms with new 
meaning. 3 

A revision of the platform, which before the anti- 
socialist legislation was already necessary, could no 
longer be delayed, and on Oct. 16, 1890, the party drew 
up at Halle the following resolution: 

“Tn consideration of the fact that the party platform 
acreed upon by the unanimous congress at Gotha in 
1875 has so excellently stood the test in the conflict of 
the last fifteen years, especially under the anti-socialist 
legislation, but notwithstanding which, as formulated 
by the early party congress, 1s no longer in all points 
equal to the demands of the times, the convention re- 
<olves that: The board of directors of the party be 1n- 
structed to submit at the next convention a draft of-a 
revision of the party platform and to make this dratt 
public at least three months before the meeting of the 
next convention, in order that the party have sufficient 
time for examination.” 

T shall not again refer to the debate at Halle. The 
review which I gave of the old programme in my ex- 
position of it in former years found no opposition; it 
was proven by universal acreement, however, that the 
old platform, which was a compromise platform, must 
be replaced by a new and better one. An old platform 
could not be plucked to pieces and eriticised and the 
foundation of the new one laid in a more thorough man- 
ner than has happened to this in the last year and es- 
pecially in the last three and a half months since the 
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at of the board of directors = been made public. 
The letter from Marx of March 5, 1875, published by 
Engels, in an essential manner gave a stimulation and 
lent an important contribution to this critique. I pre- 
sume the contents of the letter to be known to you all; 
it is to be found in the Neuen Zeit and in the remain- 
ing party papers, as well as being discussed by the op- 
position press, and it has been debated in the most thor- 
ough manner and considered with all due regard since 
the draft of the new programme has been perfected. 

Concerning this letter I have personally one observa- 
tion to make—not in reference to its contents. The 
reproach has been raised by those of the opposition that 
the few to whom the letter was directed have conducted 
themselves dishonorably, in a measure, toward the party 
comrades, since they did not communicate the contents 
of the letter to the congress in 1875. Had we done so 
the object of that congress would have been put in 
danger. And the letter was a strictly confidential one, 
not intended for publicity. 

We have already in the Vorwarts oa our- 
selves concerning our position in regard to the letter of 
Marx relating to the platforms—in an explanation which, 


coming from the faction, clearly sets forth our opinion 


of the contents after mature consideration. At the time 


of the letter affairs were in this condition: The two fac- 


tions of the social democracy, the Eisenacher and the 
Lassalhan, had for years been involved in a struggle 
with each other. In the beginning, indeed,-we believed 
on each side that the ends were different, that funda- 
mental questions divided us. In the course of the 
fight, however, we arrived at the conclusion that for the 
mass of the members of both factions such questions 
did not exist; that even if the watchword were different, 
still the object, the demands and the efforts on both 
: 




















b1 
sides were entirely the same. So gradually all were 
brought to the conviction that it was necessary to unite 
the two divided streams into one. Instead of wasting 
strength in this strife that murdered brothers, we must 
act together and be directed against the common enemy 
—this is what every one said. 

And this thought stood out so strongly that on both 
sides, even if the leaders. had put themselves in opposi- 
tion to it, the body of men were not to be hindered 
from agreement. 

A few days ago our oldest comrade, the senior of 
the party, Toleke, spoke here. He recalled to mind the 
grievous times of the conflict. I would bring back to 
his memory a more pleasant event. As I sat in the 
editor’s office one beautiful morning in Leipzig, not long 


alter I came from imprisonment in the fortress of Hu- 


bertusburg, a man came in, who appeared not wholly 


unknown to me, though I could not immediately say 


who he was. I worked on, whereupon the man said to 
me: ‘Tolcke is here and wishes to speak to you.” I 
arose immediately. ‘Toleke met me with his out- 
stretched hand, in which I at once placed mine. It re- 
quired no previous conclusion of peace. We betook 
ourselves to an adjoining room. “We must have peace,” 
said Toleke, and I answered: “Yes; we must have peace.” 

From that moment, for me, peace was concluded, 
and as about this time similar steps were taken in the 
north, in Hamburg, in Altona and in other places, it be- 
came evident to all of my friends in Germany that now 
we must unite ourselves, let come what would. A Hot- 
spur on one side or the other sought to hinder the work 
of peace, but the union had to be; it was necessary for 
the interests of the party. 

We met in conference for the purpose of acquaint- 
ing ourselves with a programme for union; on this side 
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and that concessions were made, and at last, after long, 
long deliberation, we agreed upon the draft known ie 
you, which almost unchanged was acce pted by the Gotha 
congress. 

When Marx received information of the plan he 

vrote this letter, which was intended for a few of us 
Eisenachers. We went through the letter caretully, [ 
myself, who had lived with Marx, a comrade in ¢ trugele, 
his pupil, who in London had tasted the e up of exile 
with him, always proud to eal] my self his pupil and 
friend—I was obliged to meet the juestion, Is it for the 
interest of the party that we sh aid go on in the manner 
Marx wishes? JF knew at that time e, as well as to-day, 
that what he said theoretically against the plan was 
correct to the last letter. Theory and practice are, how- 
ever, two very different things. So, though uncondition- 
ally I relied on the judgment of Marx as to theory; in 
practice | went my own way. I asked myself, Is it pos- 
sible to carry out now such a programme as Marx de- 
mands? After mature examination I came to this con- 
viction, that it was not possible, and at the peril of 
being, for a time, at variance with Marx ver hap- 
pened not for long—lI declared: “It cannot be. Marx 
is dear to me, but dearer to me is the part oe 

Thus we accomplished the union, and all of my 
imiends, Auer, Bracke, Geib and the others—Behbel was 
in Imprisonment and could take no part in the pro- 
ceedings—-we all, had we to-day the same alternative, 
would to-day do the same. 

And I for myself can say: I believe never in my 
life to have rendered the party a greater service than at 
that time, when I rejected the advice of my friend and 
teacher Marx and consented to the platform of a union. 
soon Marx also perceived that his fears were un- 
grounded and until his death looked with pride on the 
united German social democracy. 
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The Gotha programme brought true union. It has 
been impossible since then to split the German social 
democracy. Sectarlanism has not existed since, nor can 
it exist. A few immature and suspicious individuals 
have fallen off, but the labor party has remained one, 
and, while the fears of Marx have not been fulfilled, all 
that we foresaw, hoped for and prophesied has been 
fulfilled. | 

We Eisenachers, sinee with our programme we were 
more scientific at first, reached the hand to the brothers 
who had climbed the mountain ‘with us but were some- 
what behind, and drew them up to us. But it was not 
for long. Soon the Lassallians stood on the same plane 
with us and shared in our views. 

The old demands of the Lassallians, for productive 
associations with state assistance, etc., were recognized 
as outgrown, through the development of the movement 
and of circumstances, even by the former Lassallians 
themselves, without the respect for Lassalle being de- : 
stroyed; and before long every difference between the q 
aim of the Eisenachers and the former Lassallians was 
done away with. 

And if the spiritual, centrifugal foree and the life 
strength of the party, which are accounted for purely 
through its need for culture, ever appeared great, they 
did during the supremacy of the anti-socialist legisla- 
tion. 1 do not mean the conflict that for twelve years, 
day by day, night by night, we were obliged to fight— 4 






































that struggle explains itself; we had been destroyed if f 
we had not fought and won, for it was a matter of lte— S 


. 
I do not mean that, but the spiritual, the intellectual a 
activity of the party during the conflict. ‘Throughout | 
the incessant struggle the party along with it developed 
mentally. 
Theory must, by all means, subside behind the re- 
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quirements of rough practice, and theoretical education . ££ 
was frequently made to suffer in the practical conflict, 3 
but through the elite of the party, that is to say the best 
prepared combatants—immaterial in what position and 
wholly the same whether a former Lassallian or Eisen- 
acher—its scientific. development and its edueaticn in 
scientific socialism, alike under the period of anti-social- 
ist legislation and under the most severe conflict, has 
not ceased for a moment, but has made encouraging ad- 
vance. | 

ihe unity of the theoretical views was demonstrated 
at Halle. It was a great moment when at the conven- 
tion there, after it had been explained that we must 
break with the last remnant of Lassallianism and must 
elaborate a new platform adequate to present knowledge, 
all the delegates enthusiastically agreed and not the 
slightest opposition was audible. 





: 

All were at one in this, that whatever was not in ) | 
keeping with the spirit of the age and whatever was . 
opposed to science must be done away with. . 
I have now to speak on the principles that have | | 
guided us in this platform that lies before you. Before as 
all things it must not be lost sight of that a platform : 
should be written in clear and universally understood | 
language; it must be short and correct; it must not be ' 
scientifically disputable. All of these properties, clear | é 


language, conciseness and logic, it is extremely difficult 

to unite. One is inclined to say more in a platform 

than belongs there. We must not confuse a platform 

with a manifesto. The latter, a bill of indictment. re- 

flects present society, as though a mirror was held before | 

it, as did the communist manifesto forty-three years 

ago. ) | 
This manifesto should, moreover,. be rewritten—or 

rather a new one must be written and fitted to the old 





3D 
one, which is an historical masterpiece of imperishable 
| worth. And he will make himself of service to the 
3 party who after we have obtained a new platform will 
write also a new manifesto—a manifesto of 1891—while 
the old one bears the date of 1848. What belongs in a 
manifesto does not belong in a platform. 

And though a platform is to be clear, it cannot at the 
same time be a commentary. The agitators, the Jour- 
nalists and the learned of the party must give the com- 
mentary. The platform must be the principles with 
the demands arising therefrom. However, it must com- 
prise no explanations—it should say merely so much as 
is absolutely essential in the interest of clearness. 

Proceeding from this point of view, we in the com- 
mission saw ourselves compelled from the beginning to 
put aside a great number of demands, because accord- 
ing to our opinion they belonged in a manifesto or in a 
commentary, but not in a platform. 
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: It is impossible to make a party platform so plain 
4 that from the first all propositions and demands shall be 
. clear to every one who uuas not yet been educated in party 
7 science. The comrades must learn and be taught. The 
‘ schooling is certainly a matter of propaganda, of agita- 


tion, of explaining, of educational ins’i‘utions and of 
party literature. 
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I have one anore general observation to make before 
taking up the different parts of the platform. It 1s 
understood, from the manner in which the will of the 
| party was brought to bear at Halle, that the so-called 
“Tassallian demands” are done away with. And fur- 
ther, in accordance with the views expressed, the “iron 
: law of wages”: has been set aside. It is true, the effort 
| is yet being made on one side to retain the expression, 
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36 
provided with an explanatory 


sentence, but it can only 
create contusion. 


The great ma jority of the party have 
reached the conviction that that which constitutes the 
essential part of the “ron Jaw of wages,” the necessary 
proletarianization and expropriation of the wealth of the 
producing laborer by the possessors of the instruments 
of production, jis clearly and correctly expressed 
throughout the whole principal part of the platform. 

Lhe idea that those who possess the instruments of 
production have in these the means for enslaving, ex- 
ploiting and expropriating their fellow-men who are 
found not in Possession of these things 
thread through the new platform. 

Further, the watchword @1 “a feactionary body” hag 
been dropped. One or the other side would have been 
glad to retain it. Tt ic true that all opponents in a 
class conflict are to us 


body,” and that the 


» tuns like a red 


in the relation of “9 reactionary 
has done good service. It may stand in a manifesto or 
it may be spoken of in 2 commentary, but it does not 
belong in a platform. First, it is not true thai all other 
parties are “q reactionary body,” and, 
pression is so unscientific that 
platform that lays claim to being scientific. Tt j 


Is a 
truth which is stated in the platform that all other par- 


lies stand on the principle of capitalism and therefore 
are at enmity with us, who would destroy capitalism. 
Further, you will not find in the draft the word 
“labor product,” which had become very dear to the 
former Lassallians, and, through Lassalle’s 
the Eisenachers also 


second, the ex- 
it must be avoided in a 
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writings, to 
- I'he sentence that “to the laborer 
belongs his product” was long ago dis 


scarded, yet man y 
would have retained the expression “labor product.” 


Tt is perfectly correct to speak of priva 


te capitalistie 
therefore does not belon g in our pl 


attorm. 


expression was often pertinent and - 
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By one side it was proposed to say “‘private capital- 
istic’ in place of “capitalistic.” ‘That is not practicable. 
It is perfectly correct to speak of private capitalistic 
production, but the expression comprehends only a part 
of capitalistic production. We have to do with the 
whole of capitalistic production, which may not neces- 
sarily be private, but as we have already seen may also 
be carried on by the state. The state, when it assumes 
control in place of the private entrepreneur, carries on 
the capitalistic exploitation exactly as the private entre- 
preneur. It can, in fact, exercise yet greater oppression. 
As we expressed it in our first draft—in the present one 
the passage is lacking—state capitalism is the worst form 
of capitalism, since it concentrates the economic and 
political power in one hand, and can exercise the power 
of exploitation and oppression more sharply and in- 
tensely than can private capital. 

Another motion was made to say “great capitalistic” 
instead of “capitalistic,” since we are not obliged to 
consider small capital. Now, capitalism is capitalism. 
Marx wrote “Capital”; he did not call his book “Great 
Capital.” Capitalistie exploitation is one and the same 
thing and that it will become the more intense the more 
capital is concentrated lies in the nature of capitalistic 
production, which according to its nature must exploit 
and without exploitation is not conceivable. Therefore 
we retain the word “capitalistic.” 


Further, one will observe that the word “state” is . 


not to be found in the draft. It does not occur in the 
draft of the committee or in other outlines; neither is it 
in the Magdeburger, which contains many good formu- 
lations. I will not expand here upon the question of 
the state; that is, the question whether the socialistic 
society would be a state or not. I know that concerning 
this point I have different views from many of my col- 
leagues, but so far as I am in the affair the difference is 
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é pure strife of words. That the state corresponds to 
the form of society, that the industrial society utilizes 
every form of state for the purpose of exploitation, that 
the industrial state under all circumstances must be a 
class state, and that so long as industrial society re- 
mains the state will be a class state: that is to say, politi- 
cally organized exploitation—these are truths that as a 
matter of course are evident to every thinking social 
democrat. For me the question is merely this, whether 
the form and organization which society will take after 
the class state, together with industrial society and capi- 
talistic production has been abolished, can be called a 
state or not. I have not been able to find—and herein 
I differ from my various friends—that the idea, of Op- 
pression and exploitation necessarily lie in the word and 
idea “state.” : 

The word “state” has a very wide meaning. It sig- 
nifies generally organized society. One speaks of the 
“bee-state,” of the “ant-state” and of the “learned state,” 
in connection with which exploitation and slavery are 
not thought of, but only the conception of a closed, 
organized community is expressed. Ag it is, however, 
we cannot use the word “state” in the new social demo- 
cratic platform; first, beeause the idea is questionable; 
second, because we now have to deal with the state only 
so far as it stands hostilely opposed to us. 

What we wish to make clear is that the state now 
represents, and must represent, the ruling classes, so 
long as class rule remains it must be a class state ; and 
this state we are obliged to struggle against in a politi- 
cal conflict and to utilize all the weapons that we have, 
in order to acquire political power and free ourselves 
from it. We have nothing to do with tle state in any 
other manner. 


And now I will enter on the main principles of the 
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39 
platform. It is not to be expected, of course, that at 
present I will explain all points of view; I must confine 
myself to setting forth fully only the general parts. 
The thought that guided us, and that gradually became 
evident to the congress, was to show clearly the cause 


out of which the present critical social conditions arise, 


to set forth the economic development which has di- 
vided the capitalist world and present society into two 
hostile camps, to explain the necessity of the class strife 
in a capitalistic society, and to show how it is an abso- 
lute necessity that, so long as industrial society remains, 
so long also the system of exploitation and oppression 
must remain. 

As the cause for the separation of society into two 
hostile camps it must be stated that the means of pro- 
duction—that is, the land, the raw products, tools, ma- 
chines, mines and the currency—have been changed from 
the possession. of the whole, the general society, and have 
become the private property of individuals. It we 
think of a condition in which the necessary means of 
production are in the possession of every one, so that 
each can work independently, then it is evident there 
can be no production for exchange; each produces for 
himself. There is no dependence of one on another, no 
exploitation or slavery. It is the business of the com- 
mentator to amplify whether and how far such a con- 
dition has existed. It was possible and imaginable only 
in that form of society where the means of production, 
at least the most necessary of the same—the mother 
earth—was the possession of the real producers, the 
laborers. 

From the moment that private possession in the 
means of production arose, exploitation and the division 
of society into two hostile classes, standing opposed to 
each other through their interest, also began. ‘This 
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40 
process has not been accomplished siddenly, but S0es 
steadily forward. It is to be traced back through the 
middle ages, even into remote antiquity. In the in- 
dustrial society, with which we have to deal and with 
which the platform ig concerned, it proceeds with addi- 
tional speed according to the degree in which the means 
of production have become concentrated and the mo- 
nopoly or property of a small minority, and according 
as the productivity of the means of production has be- 
come steadily more perfect. A simple tool has grown 
into a machine; the machine becomes more and more 
perfect; capital, and with it the intensification of pro- 
duction, continually increases. Out of the small busi- 
ness develops the great business, which marks the begin- 
ning of great industry from which arose the modern 
giant industry, and this is not sufficient—the ciant 
industry unites itself into trusts agreements, ete. 

And with this concentration of capital the means of 
production take on in equal manner; on one side the 
intensification of production, that rises to unending 
height, and on the other side the intensification of ex- 


“ploitation, of expropriation of the middle classes, the 


uncertainty of existence of the proletariat, the lower 
grade of misery, of oppression, of slavery. 

The process of historical social development and the 
laws according to which it proceeds must be set forth in 
the platform; it must be shown how present conditions 
have their origin in the separation of the laborer from 
his product; how exploitation has grown and must STOW 
with the greater concentration of the means of produc- 
tion; how the root of the evil lies in the fact that the 
means of production have become private property; how 
out of this fact exploitation results as an absolute ne- 
cessity. Hvery one who possesses labor power, but has 
not the means with which to use it, must, if he will 
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4d 
realize upon this activity, bring himself into the “play 
of economic forces”; without this he cannot live. 

He is inseparable from his labor power and if he is 
not to starve he must betake himself to the service of 
another who has private possession in the means Of pro- 
duction. From this arises and develops economic 
dependence, economic exploitation, and out of this po- 
litical dependence and slavery in every form, a process 
that, as we have seen, goes on with increasing rapidity. 

The division of society will ever become deeper and 
more complete. That which stands *between the two 
extremes—capitalist and proletariat—the so-called mid- 
dle classes of the population, who still have a small pos- 
session in the‘means of production, but must themselves 
work, even if they also utilize the labor of others; these 
middle classes disappear more and more. The whole 
process of development in the present society goes on 
irresistibly by virtue of its essential character to this 
end—that the means of production concentrate them- 
selves in fewer hands, and that the possessors,’the mo- 
nopolists of these means, exploit the propertyless and 
rob them of their property, so that the whole history 
of industrial society is'a history of expropriation in 
perpetuity. The possessor of the means of production 
expropriates those: who have nothing, but who must 
labor for him for wages; he pays them only a part of 
the value produced for him. The surplus value, the 
unpaid-for labor, becomes in the hands of the possessor 
of the means of production, capital, and puts him im a 
position to draw the fetters of the laborer closer and 
more firmly and to complete his slavery and exploitation. 
So the laborer forges for himself the chains of slavery 
while he works and creates wealth. In this process 
optimistic dreams can change nothing. All criticisms 
of capital that do not go to the heart of the matter are 
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unfruitful; all attempts to remove the “protuberances” 
while the foundation of capitalism remains are Utopian. 
These “protuberances” are the logical result, the un- 
avoidable consequence of the capitalistic system. Who- 
ever would do away with them must remove the cause, 
capitalism itself. Through this demand the social de- 
mocracy differentiates itself from all other parties and 
is marked as revolutionary, since all other parties, with- 
out exception, stand on the foundation of private owner- 
ship in the means of production. 

In consideration of its pre-eminent importance we 
have formulated this point more clearly and sharply 
in the draft before you than was the case in the first out- 
line. It was said then that all other parties mutually 
stood on the principle of capitalism and therefore were 
altogether at enmity to the laboring class. Exception 
is taken to this and it is claimed that theve is an en- 
deavor in Germany that, if not of political significance, 
yet aims equally with us to cli p the wings of capital, so far 
at least as it has grown to “oreat capital.’ I mean the 
aim of the members of trades organizations, the guild 
enthusiasts and the anti-Semites. We cannot designate 
their aim as capitalistic, but, as we have pointed out in 
the draft, they stand on the basis of private property in 
the means of production, and on this ground they are in 
common with all other parties. The social democracy 
stands as a compact body opposed to all parties resting 
on that foundation. There can be no alliance, no com- 
promise. Between ug and ‘the army of our united 
Opponents yawns a chasm, a chasm that daily grows 
more deep and wide; a chasm which to be sure, since 
yonder bank is higher, can be economically leaped from 
there here, and daily, hourly, out of the ranks of our 
opponents, through the weight and logic of economic 
development, masses that till now fought on the other 
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side are hurled into the proletariat. while thousands and 
hundreds of thousands fall into the abyss and miserably 
perish. But this bottomless chasm is not filled by their 
bodies, and it remains—it is the dividing line which 
separates us from all other parties. Every one who 
would pass this dividing line must give up small indus- 
trial Utopias and have clearly before his eye that only 
the removal of the cause—that is, the removal of pri- 
vate ownership in the means of production, and the 
whole present manner of production for sale, can make 
an end to misery, exploitation and slavery. He who be- 
lieves that through compromise he can gradually, with 
little industrial ointments and yalliative measures, make 
the evils of present society so mild that one will at least 
be able to bear them for a time—whoever cherishes such 
a view has forsaken the revolutionary foundation of the 
party. It is this we have to bear in mind when we ask: 
Do: you belong to us or not? The most beautitul 
phrases about improving the condition of the laborer 
are of no use to us. In that way there is no help for us. 

It lies in the nature of present_society and produc- 
tion that exploitation must ever become more intense. 
Can we, through the legislation of the state, be it ever 
so powerful, be unnaturally set back into the middle 
ages? Can the great industry be sacrificed to the small 
business, as the guild enthusiasists would have it? No; 
it is simply impossible. The present class state, the 
servant of capitalism, that has never yet had the power 
in the simple question of the protection of the laborer 
to tear itself loose from the ruling class—this state is 
designated by the dreamers as a “social kingdom and 
empire”! Society cannot be forced back into strange, 
early, historical forms of production and the new form 
leads irresistibly to ever greater concentration of the 
means of production, to ever greater exploitation of its 
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44 
labor, to more enormous proletarization of the members 
of society. ‘Therefore the social democracy demands 
that the cause of these conditions be seized at the root 
and destroyed from the foundations. We demand this, 
not as a whim, but as a logical 1ecessity, since we stand 


on the height of a world philosophy which conceives 


society as an organism that with irresistible necessity 
ever grows and develops. We see that the present so- 
clety has created conditions that will destroy themselves; 
we see that present society with iron logic pushes for- 
ward to a catastrophe, into its own “judgment day,” 
which is not to be avoided. Socialism is no arbitrary 
device. The so-called future state with which we have 
been scoffed, the foundation of which, as a matter of 
course, we can only point out in general outlines, is the 
necessary, unavoidable result of the present capitalistic 
state, as the socialistic production is the necessary result 
and consequence of present capitalistic production. 
Thus capitalism, while it ever further increases and 
gathers in giant grasp its means of power, creates at the 
Same time the enemy and the powerful agencies to which 
it must succumb—creates, as it says in the communist 
manifesto, its own grave-diggers and digs its own orave. 
Capitalism makes, to be its heir, the proletariat, which 
it creates, prepares for him his heritage, forges the 
weapons for him, gives him the possibility to realize 
that for which we strive, produces for him the material 
condition for the realization of our ideals. In short, 
the capitalistic present state is the father, contrary to 
its will, of the socialist future state. In a condition of 
small industrial undertakings, dwarf businesses, there 
was possible, to be sure, a so-called socialism, a sort of 
philanthropic Utopianism, but the scientific revolution- 
ary socialism, that has grasped the law of. evolution 
and looks upon itself as the last product of this develop- 
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45 
ment, was simply unthinkable. Socialism is the result 
of modern capitalism—the socialist state the successor 
and heir of the capitalist state. 

Therefore we have not set forth in our platform any 
misty aim floating in the air. We have stated what is 
and what will be. We have said society is thus; there 
are certain laws that we can alter as little as can the 
present state. ‘They lead irresistibly to socialistic so 
clety. ‘Therefore, since socialism is a necessity, we 
strive for it and summon the worker to place himself 
under the banner of social democracy. 

We have said that this movement accomplishes it- 
self through class struggle. This word, which was first 
brought by Marx from the English into the German, 
forms the best ref és ition of the opinion that the 
Marxian theory, sciontific socialism, excludes persons 
ircm taking a part in the social evolutionary process and 
inclined toward a certain fatalism and passive wait- 
ing. This is false. The exact opposite is true. It was 
Marx himself who explained the whole development of 
industrial society as a series of lass conflicts, that c¢or- 
responded to unbroken, ever more comprehensive de- 
veloping economic relation, fulfilling themselves in ever 
higher forms with deeper and wider meaning. And 
the class struggle is a struggle of living persons, an 
actual personally directed struggle, and no one has ex- 
pressed the nature of this conflict clearer than Marx. 

If we announce that we will remove the present 
class state, then in order to meet the objections of our 
opponents we must also say that the social democracy, 
while it contends against the class state through the 
removal of the present form of production, will destroy 
the class struggle itself. . Let the means of production 
become the possession of the community; then the pro- 
letariat is no longer a class—as little as the bourgeoisie; 
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46 
then classes will cease; there will remain only society, a 
society of equals—true human society, mankind and 
humanity. 

For that reason it has been stated in the plainest 
manner that we should not substitute one class rule for 
another. Only malice and thoughtlessness could inci- 
dentally put such a wrong construction on our mean- 
ing, for in order to rule, in order to be able to exercise 
tule, I must have possession in the means of production. 
My private property in the meang of production is the 
preliminary condition for rule, and socialism removes 
personal private property in the means of production. 
Rule and exploitation in every form must be done away 
with, man become free and equal, not master and ser- 
vant, but comrades, brothers and sisters! 

Next to these general remarks we will speak of the 
international character of the party. Since the Inter- 
national Workingmen’s Association was established, in 
the middle of the 760s, the international character of 
the labor movement has been acknowledged and given 
practical proof of by the German workers on every occa- 
sion. In the new platform we have plainly given ex- 
pression to the two phases of this thought; first on the 
economic side, since industrial development has in its 
nature an international character, and then on the po- 
litical side, since out of the international character of 
economic evolution arises the impossibility of solving the 
social question in one country, and from whence arises 
the necessity for international united effort on the part 
of the laboring class. | 

And, further, because of misunderstandings and per- 
verted conclusions and oceurrences in other lands, that 
lead to these conclusions, it was doubly our duty to 
state with particular emphasis and in words that leave 
no room for doubt that we feel and declare ourselves one 
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with the class conscious workers of all other lands. ~ The 
international social democracy is not a phantom to us, 
not merely a beautiful phrase. No; it is an end, with- 
out the attainment of which the emancipation of the 
laboring class cannot be accomplished. This matter of 
internationalism is one of sacred seriousness with us. 
We are well acquainted with the consequences of our 
declaration and the obligations that it lays on us, and if 
we have not expressly stated it in this platform, as was 
the case in the former one, it has been merely for this 
reason, that we believe it to be superfluous, yes, weaken- 


ing, alter our present existing declaration that we hold, 


ourselves to be one with the social democrats of all other 
lands. 


What we solemnly determine here is for each and all 


to make a reality in life and to convert into deeds and 


acts that which stands in this platform. In the inter- 
national union of the proletariat the German social de- 
mocracy will always perform its obligations, turned back 
by nothing that duty requires. 

I would now direct your attention to a sentence in 
the sixth paragraph: “The struggle of the working 
classes against the capitalist exploitations must of ne- 
cessity be a political struggle. ‘The working classes can 
neither carry on their economic struggle nor develop 
their economic organization without political rights.” 
Herewith we declare the political nature of our party 
and separate ourselves from those who advocate the so- 
called “propaganda of the deed,” who in reality raise 
“inactivity” to a platform and with revolutionary 
phrases exercise the propaganda of “nothingness.” We 
must act and work politically, apply all instruments in 
order to further our end. 

There is much to do and the more strength we em- 
ploy, the greater the sum of power we put into the work, 
the soonér will it be accomplished. 
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T'o expect the transformation of society and the t 
social revolution to aecomplish itself without taking | 
part in the political struggle is childish foolishness. q 
Whoever thinks this has no conception of the difficulty t . 
and greatness of our struggle for emancipation. | : 
I spoke in Halle on “The Growth of the Present _ 
society into Socialism.” In many ways that expression = 
has become suspicious to me. I have designated there- = 
with merely the organic character of the evolution of : 
society, which is ne machine, but a collective living : 
organism. I have on every occasion, and also at that 4 
_ time, clearly stated that men are not the playthings of | 
fate, and that they dare not stand inactive, anticipat- ‘ 
ing a blessing from above; that circumstances, it is true, 2 
dispose of men, but are also in turn through men deter- | 
mined, and that, as the class struggle is a continual | 
strife, so also the realization of our end can only be the 1 
fruit of the uninterrupted conflict in which all fight to- i 
gether and every one throws his whole being unre- . 
servedly into the balance scale, joyfully setting at stake y 
possessions and life. 4 
“They (the laboring class) cannot expect the trans- i 
fer of the means of production to the community with- 2° 
out being first invested with political power,” it reads 4 
further in this paragraph. That is to say, we struggle | 
for the power in the state for the “latch to legislation” 3 
that is now monopolized by our opponents for their class 1 
interests. “It must be the aim of social democracy to a 
give conscious unanimity to this struggle of the work- 7. 
ing class to indicate the inevitable goal.” It is not our 
task to hold enticingly before the workers a picture of - 
the future state, but to inform them of the process of a | 
development and the laws that actuate present society; t 
Me to point out to them what is necessary in-order to bring 
ay __ exploitation and slavery to an end; to show them how t 
Ae 4 
= : 
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49 
industrial society itself in its further development more 
and more puts the means for abolishing it into theiz 
hands. 

Here the double character of our party is plainly ex- 
pressed; the scientific character, which refuses, accord- 
ing to the anarchistic Bismarckian prescription of blood- 
and-iron politics, to view the historical movement as an 
arbitrary one, which man after his own will can lead to 
revolution or reaction, but recognizes that there exist 
firm, unalterable laws for the social movement, and the 
practical character of our party, which is demonstrated 
in that it would show to the laborer the way to the end 
that 1t has already pointed out to him; how only through 
the attainment of political power we can hasten the de- 
composing process of present society, and, organizing 
ourselves more and more, can accomplish our object. 

I come now to the separate demands. At the head 
we have placed, as in all early platforms, the funda- 
mental demand for universal equal suffrage. It is 
known to every one of you that we have not rated this 
too highly and I will not repeat what has been said a 
hundred times—that this question belongs to tactics and 
must not be considered here. Since I must study brev- 
ity I will only dwell on those points that offer exceptions 
to the earlier plaatform, or require mention on other 
srounds. In the demand for suffrage we have said 
directly that we recognize no differences on account of 


sex. In the former platform we advocated the equal 


rights of women, yet in a somewhat modest form, only 
indirectly. As we on the whole insist on the absolute 
equal rights of both sexes, so now we demand clearly the 
suffrage for women. It will not repay the trouble to 
waste words over a discussion as to whether there is 
a separate woman’s question. The emancipation of 
women in general must come with the emancipation of 





50 
the working peoples Fifteen years ago this question 
was an “apple of discord”; now there exists in relation 
to it not the slightest difference of opinion, and so I 
pass from this point. 

Further, we demand proportional representation. 
This point is not in the former platform; but the de- 
mand isso self-evident and it has been go frequently 
analyzed and recommended by our papers that I need 
not dwell upon it. I will merely say that this form of 
election is the only one which makes possible a repre- 
sentation according to actual voters and does away with 
the inequality of election districts and the accidents of 
majorities which defeat the popular will. It makes the 
representation correspond exactly to the number of vot- 
ers in the party. ‘The election district being done away 
with, the whole state becomes erected into one elective 
body and representation will be determined by means 
of a simple arithmetical] operation; this party has cast 
so many votes and another so many, so and so many rep- 
resentatives are to be chosen ag a whole, and these 
representatives are apportioned according to the num- 
ber of voters in each party. This is so clear that every 
impartial observer must understand it at once. Only 
the interests of the ruling class are in the way. Our 
party would gain great advantage from this system, for 
aS you know we are scattered over all Germany. We 
are not located as the “center” and the other parties are 
only in definite districts, concentrated in single places. 
The social democrats are everywhere in Germany as 
they are everywhere in the world. But we are a young 
party and the election districts in which we have a ma- 
jority are comparatively few. By the present system 
of elections the greater part of our votes are lost. Ac- 
cording to proportional representation the number of 


our representatives would be doubled, perhaps even 
trebled. 
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Further, we demand two years’ duration of the legis- 
lature. ‘T’his demand also requires little argument. AlI- 
ready we have made a motion to this effect in the Reichs- 
tag. On every occasion we have explained in debate— 
it has also occupied the attention of our press—that 
annual elections, as the English charter demands, come 
in too quick succession. When we once have a: demo- 
cratic state it will be possible to compel from a repre- 
sentative who has failed to perform his duty the resig- 
nation of his authority, or of the whole representative 
body, in case it has not the public confidence, and cause 
a new election to be held. 

That the elections should be held on a legal day of 
rest is self-evident; likewise the removal of all restric- 
tions upon political rights. For us there is only one 
case in which a person can be deprived of his right of 
suffrage; that is in the case of a minor, on account ol 
mental incapacity, imbeciles, ete. 

Further we demand direct legislation by the people 
by means of the right of initiative and of veto. That 
is, we would not have the “center of gravity” of the 
political life located in parliament. The “center of 
gravity” according to democratic principles lies in the 
people themselves, and the people should not be com- 
pelled to wait until, condescendingly, laws and bills that 
are necessary and desired come from their representa- 
tives. No; they should themselves-have the right of 
initiative. 

Complementary to this right of initiative—that is, the 


tight of the people to make direct motion for law—is the 


right of veto—that is, the right of the people by means of 
direct ballot to give validity to the law or to repudiate 
it. This demand, which is always recognized by us as a 
principle, was contained in the earlier platform. 

Next we demand self-government by the people in 
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the empire, state, province and commune. The word 
state means here an individual state, not the state in the 
general sense of its economic relations in conformity 
with organized society. We have here for the first time 
stated that we consider only that state and form of ZOv- 
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: ernment; which rests on the broadest democratic basis, 4 
a. arises directly from the people and is by them controlled, : 
| L as being in harmony with the principles of the people’s 
te sovereignty. : : 
| We demand that the people be rulers of their own 4 
fate, that the well-being of the people be the highest law 4 


and their will be subordinate to no other will. We de- 
mand that all laws and arrangements that hinder the 
practical proof and activity of the people’s will be done 
away with. At a glance every one will perceive that 
herein is comprehended a complete transformation of the 
arrangement of the state. It means the absolute demo- 
cratization of the political conditions in Germany. 
Corresponding to this principle we demand the elec- 
tion of the magistrates by the people. The right of self- 
government by the people makes this demand a logical 
consequence. But we formulate here a new demand 
the accountability and responsibility to the people of the i 
officers elected. That we say accountability and _ re- s 
sponsibility is no tautology, no repeating of two words ; 
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that mean essentially the same. By the accountability 4 
of officials it is usual to understand the political account- 7 
ability prescribed by the constitution and the laws. We ) 
wish something more. We require also the personal | 
civil law responsibility of the officers for all that they do. 2 

: I said at the time I explained this idea in the Reichs. 2. 

tag: “The time will, it is to be hoped, come in Germany ie 
when the victims of the anti-socialist laws will be com- : 
pensated and when the authors of these laws, all those 4 
who by means of the same have wronged thousands and _ 
: 
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hundreds of thousands in their person and property, will 
be made personally responsible for it. I do not wish 
that, as in France, the taxpayers should be obliged to 
meet the indemnity, but that the ones in fault be pro- 
ceeded against.” ‘The expression “personal responsibil- 
ity” was interpreted by ceftain reactionaries as though 
I had demanded lynch law. To be sure, I thought of the 
administration of law, but not of lynch law. The per- 
sonal responsibility of the official is a necessary postu- 
late of the people’s sovereignty. An officer is not a being 
of higher order; he has simply to accomplish the will of 
the people, or to act in harmony with that will He is 
accountable for all his actions and must not stand beyond 
the pursuance of the civil and common law. That is 
what we wish to express. In England this is already a 
law and brings excellent results. Every commoner with- 
out exception is equal under the civil and common penal 
law for all his acts, as are also the officers and soldiers in 
service. Officers and soldiers are, it is true, in England, 
as with us, under military law, which demands blind 
obedience to orders, but they are at the same time 
accountable to the civil and criminal law for all their 
deeds, including those done in service. 

Suppose an officer on the occasion of a riot gave the 
command to shoot. According to military law he is 
obliged to do so. He has the commission and is not ac- 
countable to military law for the blood and death of his 
fellow-men. Now comes the common civil law; first of 
all the post-mortem examination. Here are the dead, 
violently killed. How did they come to their end? 
Through the bullets of the soldiers. The officers gave 
the command, Fire! The soldiers shot and the people 
were struck by the bullets and killed. Did the officer do 
this in self-defense? is now asked further, or 1s 1t man- 
slaughter or murder? And the law in England concern- 
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ing manslaughter and murder counts for officers and sol- 
diers exactly as for civil persons who commit murder or 
allow it. If it cannot be proven that the soldier was 
absolutely obliged to shoot in self-defense or in justifica- 
tion of legal conditions the jurors simply state there 
was no satisfactory reason for the shooting; the people 
had not threatened;.the firing was unnecessary. Then 
in the most favorable case the charge reads manslaugh- 
ter, and, if the matter is worse, murder. The officer 
who gave the order to fire is not protected by the com- 
mand which he holds from above, the jury pronounce his 
guilt, and, according to civil law, he is either, in case of 
manslaughter, put in prison, or if murder he is hanged, 
and the same can occur to every soldier who fires with 
orders. 

One does not believe that such can happen. I recall 
many cases where officers were found guilty by the jury; 
directly after, to be sure, they were pardoned by the ruler. 
Eventually, however, this will be of no assistance. At 
any rate our demand is throughout a just one. . Further, 
I can describe an example of personal responsibility in 
Germany—an isolated one it is true ; | mean the case of 
Gen. Vogel von Falkenstein, who at the outbreak of the 
last French war arrested our then existing party man- 
agers and allowed them to be imprisoned. At the end 
of the war procedure was begun against him by those who 
were wronged on this account, and, on the civil com- 
plaint, he was condemned by all courts of judicature to a 
considerable indemnity. That was in Braunschweig and 
there was no further result, 

Further, we demand that there be universal military 
education. Substitution of militia for the standing 
army. ‘I’his is the old demand of the social democracy, 
which was brought forward by Fichte in his “Speech on 
the German Nation.” ‘l'o-day we have a people with 
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arms and a people without arms. Every one should bea 
soldier, however, as in Switzerland, and in order to bring 
about such a system it is necessary that every one from 
his youth be exercised in the use of arms, in marching, 
gymnastics, firing, ete. 

In Switzerland every school teacher in every village 
knows the military exercise. He is at least an under 
officer in the confederate army; perhaps a higher officer. 
He teaches his pupils from the earliest age exercising, 
military gymnastics, to shoot with the cross-bow, and at 
a certain age the child receives a gun. In short, the 
youth are educated in all the exercises necessary for mili- 
tary service. 

We demand decision concerning war and peace by 
the representatives of the people. Of this only a word. 
It was moved to say “directly by the people,” the present 
construction being thought a backward step. No; it is 
not. On the contrary, it is a positive advance on the 
road to the reasonable and practicable. Observe once, 
a war comes suddenly, how would it be possible for all 
the people to vote concerning it? And in these days 
wars mostly come suddenly. We free ourselves from 
phrases and express our demand in a practical way. 

Further, we require the decision of all international 
disputes by arbitration. It has already been sufficiently 
demonstrated at the congress of Brussels that we are no 
Utopians in regard to “eternal peace.” In our well- 
known resolution there we have stated that the condi- 
tions which bring the permanent danger of war have 
their roots in the present economic society, in the system 
of capitalism. We are not like the “industrial enthusi- 
asts,” who would leave the cause and merely remove the 
consequence. We make the demand that an interna- 
tional board of arbitration be established, before which 
all disputes between states shall be brought. However, 
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this demand will not be realized,. as many others we 
have made will not be, under the present state. Never- 
theless we have declared ourselves on this question which 
touches so deeply the whole civilized world, and we will 
show’ that as a party we support every earnest effort to 
remove the dangers of war, without, however, falling into 
the weak industrial peace Utopia. 

We demand further the abolition of all laws which 
subordinate woman to man, whether in a private or pub- 
lie capacity. Before admitting this demand we asked 
ourselves whether it were not superfluous to make this a 
separate point after we had already declared the abso- 
lute equality of the sexes. But it must be borne in mind 
that a resolution to this effect was accepted in Brussels 
and the desire was expressed that it might be adopted in 
the social democratic platforms of the different countries, 
and we have acted accordingly. 

Ihe two following paragraphs of the platform have 


given us much trouble in their formulation. To meet 


the difficulty it was moved to accept the democratic de- 
mands as found in the Eisenacher platform: Separation 
of the church from the school and from the state. That 
was quite right in its time, but at present it does not 
comprehend all that we would and must say. In the 
earlier formulation the church is regarded as an institu- 
tion equal in rank with the state. This is not our idea. 
We go much further; according to our view in the free 
community for which we strike the church is simply a 
private association, which is controllled by its own laws, 
as all other private associations are. That is the meaning 
of the absolute equality to which we have here glven ex- 
pression. Therefore we say: “The ecclesiastical and re- 
ligious bodies are to be regarded as private associations.” 
And in order that the catholics may not be able to say 
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5 
that we wish to offer them violence we have added: “As- 
sociations which order their affairs independently.” 

In connection with this passage concerning the 
church we demand “Secularization of education.” ‘This 
means that the church, that religion, should have noth- 
ing to do with the school. We are bound by principle to 
demand this and the point is so clear that explanation 
seems unnecessary. However, it is worth while to meet 
beforehand all misunderstandings and intentional or un- 
intentional misinterpretations to which such a demand 
in our platform could give occasion. It is well known 
how stubborly the ecclesiastical bodies carry on the strug- 
gle concerning the school whenever that question comes 
to the front. One recognizes how much it means to 
them, catholics, protestants and others, to hold and make 
their control firm over the intellect. You know how the 
social democracy is represented as a red specter, how the 
ecclesiastical associations say of us that we are a party of 
atheists and that the social democrats would forcibly 
take religion from every one and violently crush the 


chureh. In order to take the foundation from and to 


break the point of these demagogical slanders and pious 
falsehoods, we state here that the regulation of religious 
matters lies with each individual, and we declare religion 
to be a private matter. I admit that I struggled for 
some time against. taking up these practical considera- 
tions, since their meaning seemed so self-evident in the 
declaration of the platform. But in looking back over 
the systematic calumny of our position in regard to 
religion it appears necessary that they be stated. The 
social democracy as such has absolutely nothing to do 
with religion. Every man has the right to think and 
believe what he will and no one has the right to molest 
or limit another in his thoughts or beliefs, or to allow 
any one’s opinions to be a disadvantage to him in any 
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58 
way. Opinions and beliefs can only be proceeded against 
when they become converted into pernicious and unlaw- 
ful acts, as for example with certain bigoted sects. But 
the opinions and beliefs in themselves must be free, per- 
fectly free. We as social democrats must respect them, 
and those social democrats who respect the genuineness 
and worth of their fellow-men will also avoid scofiing at 
their beliefs. Above all, scoffing at a prejudice is foolish 
and impolitic, since it but strengthens it. Only educa- 
tion can be of help here. But if it were our duty to state 
that we will not rob any one of his religion or hinder him 
in the exercise thereof, we dare not offer the church any 
handle by means of which it can come into the schools, 
and therefore we say “Compulsory attendance at public 
national schools.” Every child must be sent by its 
parents or relatives to these secular schools, in which no 
religion is taught, but by virtue of the fundamental state- 
ment that religion is a private matter, it remains to 
the parents themselves to teach their children, or allow 
them to be taught, in the religion which they choose. 
At first we thought to expressly state this in the plat- 
form, but we found that such a practical commentary 
did not belong there. 

We demand further that expenditures from the pub- 


lic funds not only to ecclesiastical but to religious objects 


be abolished. We have added the word “religious” be- 
cause there are associations of a religious nature that are 
not ecclesiastical, and also there shall be no expenditure 


from the public funds, just because religion is a private 


matter. 

he school question was one that engaged us for some 
time when we drew up the draft of the platform: 
whether or no we should state that instruction and edu- 
cational apparatus be free in all schools even to the high- 
est—to the university. It was pointed out by a part 
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that, according to the criticism of the platform by Karl 
Marx, only-the bourgeoisie, the propertied classes, would 
gain an advantage thereby, since the laborer under the 
present conditions could not send his children to the 
higher grades of school. Hence we have decided on a 
restriction and demand free instruction and educational 
apparatus only in the public schools. 

With this demand belongs the other, the mainte- 
nance of the children at school, incidentally a demand 
which is found for nearly a hundred years in the famous 
school law of Lakanal, that was presented to the French 
convention and accepted by it shortly after the execution 
of Louis XVI. At that time the fundamental principle 
was stated that the state which compelled the parents to 
send their children to school is also bound to care for the 
physical needs of the children. The school question is a 
social question. Hungry children can learn nothing. 

Our further demand speaks for itself—that those 
children who show peculiar talents, and by examination 
prove themselves capable of attending higher schools, 
professional and other schools, shall have free instruc- 
tion and maintenance. With this addition our para- 
eraph concerning schools is formulated without falling 
into excess or leaving the ground of real relations. 

A further demand is for free administration of the 
law, free legal assistance and free medical attendance. 
In principle both belong together. The possibility to 
seek justice is to-day in general the privilege of the 
wealthy. The right to complain is in most cases really 
taken from the poor, since the complaint and process 
are too expensive. It is exactly the same with medical 
help in case of sickness. The physician is not a public 
officer and if even now in individual cases free medical 
attendance is assured it is only on certain conditions 
which every one can or may not fulfill, Hundreds of 
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60 
thousands at present go deprived of medical help and 
legal assistance through lack of money and fear of ‘the 
high cost. No new privileges are created for the prop- 
ertied classes! All sorts of practical questions were 


raised concerning this. But we said to ourselves, with. 


the simplification of the forms of justice, many ways 
can be found in which our demand will be carried out 
and it is not our affair to establish individual cases. On 
the contrary, that is the business of the legislator. In 
behalf of this demand it may be remarked that the state, 
according to the definition in the “Philosophy of Law,” 
is a great federation for the protection of justice, and the 
“just state” is always the ideal before the defenders of 
the -present state. And do they not always say to us: 
“The state guarantees justice to every member of the 
state and city”? Very well ; we demand that the right 
of defense, which now for the mass of the people only 
stands on paper, be made a truth for all. Now merely 
the wealthy, who need no civil defense, since they can 
help themselves to justice, have this right. To the poor, 
who are more easily and frequently oppressed, it is un- 


attainable. For them in reality there is no defense by 


law. This is an injustice that must be ended. 

We demand: “Graduated income and property tax to 
meet all public expenses which are to be met by- taxa- 
tion.” The insertion of property tax gave occasion for 
debate in the commission. But we found that, next to 
income, property must be mentioned, as, for example, is 
the case in England with the income and property tax. 
It is necessary to make a distinction between the income 
of a person which simply arises from his individual labor 
and that which he receives without necessarily working 
for it—for example, from land, capital, bonds, ete. 
While with the one the income is united to the person 
and ceases if he cannot work. or if he dies. the other in- 






































61 
come is independent of the person. With an income of - 
ae the latter kind the graduated tax must be higher. In 

= other words, one who has an income from fixed property 


























eee must be taxed more than one who has no property in- o 
= come. 
oS Of the inheritance tax it is demanded that the gradu- 
a ated increase be measured not merely according to the 

a extent of the inheritance, but also according to the 

= | degree of relationship. = | 
= I come now to the second part of the special de- ; 
4 ae mands—namely, those which we make specifically for the 4 
a. defense of the laboring classes. There is not one among : 


a these that requires minute discussion. I will merely 
Se state that we were obliged to strike out the proposal 
which was submitted that we demand political guaran- 
tee against unemployment. We did this unanimously, 
since we reached the conviction that such a demand 
could not be carried through. 

The attempt has been made by the miners’ unions in 
England to secure a guarantee against unemployment. a 
There it has been proven that merely in the organiza- | 
tions of those trades_in which on an average the pay is | 
high and the number of idle small can such a guarantee _ ; 
be made effective—only in those labor groups that need 2 
it the least. To all other labor unions in which to-day 
the idle count to the thousands the attempt is of no avail. 
And if we should demand such a proposition of the state 
we would do our cause a bad service. 

As already said in the demands referring to the la- 
boring class, we as a labor party must avoid all mistiness 
and that which cannot be carried out. What we de- 
mand in this part of our platform is highly practical 
and in great part already realized in other lands. We 
must not weigh down these demands with such as make 
it easy for our opponents to say: “You ask the impos- 
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sible!’ The security against lack of employment be- 
longs, however, in the dreamland of “the right to work.” 

In the beginning of his rising power Prince Bis- 
marek said to the advancing bourgeoisie: “Flectore si 
nequeo superos, Acheronta movebo. (If I am not able 
to bend the high I will move the Acheron.) If I cannot 
deal with you, the party of progress, and the liberals, 
then I will conjure with the proletariat ; | will move the 
Acheron; I will unchain against you the socialist move- 
ment.” Prince Bismarck called, but the Acheron, the 
German proletariat, did not move! Proffers were made 
tous. They were contemptuously sent back. Then the 
social democracy called and the Acheron, the German 
labor movement, arose, and the German labor power, 
as Tar as it is class conscious, united and with one mind 
marches under the banner of social democracy as in no 
other country of the earth. What Prince Bismarck 
could not do the social democracy has accomplished. It 
was stronger than he and along the whole line the social 
democracy stands as victor over the Bismarckian system. 

Mention has been made of the “iron law of evolu- 
tion.” And itis aniron law. No one can alter it, bend 
or break it by force, and Prince Bismarck, who disposed 
of all the means of power in the state and society, who 
said of himself, “I am the realm; I am the state”’—and 
who said it more truly of himself than did the king of 
France—he is to-day crushed to the earth, while state 
and society are yet here. Nothing has essentially been 
altered; a man less on the political stage and nothing 
further; one man overboard. The social democracy 
recognizes that, as little as Prince Bismarck could’ alter 
the laws of progress, even ag little can we alter them. 
We know that industrial society, do what it will, has- 
tens to destruction. It is like an ancient tragedy of fate 
—the hero knows he is condemned to be the sacrifice. 
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Tt is a decree that he must fulfill. He defends himself 
against it. He seeks to escape the powers that be, but 
every step he takes to go away from it brings the catas- 
trophe nearer, till the day of ruin, of destruction, of 
judgment comes. So it is with our bourgeoisie. They 
strain every nerve in order to escape fate, but every at- 
tempt to turn it aside simply brings the execution of the 
sentence nearer. They may de what they will against 


us, they act for us; they may do what they will for them-~ 


selves, they act for us; and we, we may do what we will, 
the conditions work into our hands all in state and 
society; persecutions, concessions, all the same. All 
incline to our advantage, we, the rising, victorious social 
democracy. Our opponents may seek what they will, 
they can only work for us. 

I have stated before that industrial society is a so- 
ciety of expropriation; that capitalism is expropriation in 
perpetuity. The possessors of the instruments of pro- 
duction and labor expropriate those who possess nothing, 
and this process of expropriation—that is; the robbery 
of property—must continue as long as the present order 
of society remains. It calls itself, to be sure, the society 
of private property, but in reality it is that form of 
society which destroys personal property. ‘The end of 
this process of expropriation can only be what Marx has 
said in his granitic words: “The expropriation of the 
expropriator.” Then for the first time, when this so- 
ciety is destroyed, property in the sense of the equal 
claim of all to the enjoyment of the goods which have 
been created by the general organized labor of all will 
become a reality. , 

The most beautiful platform counts for nothing, 
however, if a true energetic spirit is not infused into it. 
Therefore I beg of you do not quarrel with the words. 
Do not expect it to be a perfect platform. That platform 
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64 
which in one moment, according to the universal opinon 
of us all, is the best, in the next hour will have found a 
critic who could make improvements in one or the other 
formulation or sentence. As was said in 1875, we would 
not create a pope for ourselves in our platform. A plat- 
form has only one thing to fulfill; clearly and intelli- 
gently to state the object of our party, the evolution- 
ary process of industrial society, to point out the 


“irresistibleness with which it destroys itself and brings 


the moment nearer when capitalistic production will be 
replaced by socialistic production. It is our sacred duty 
to hasten with all our strength this process of develop- 
ment, that the change may come at the earliest possible 


moment. Attend to it, that the new platform which we 


create here to-day lead the party on from victory to 
victory, as the former one did—from victory to ‘victory 
until the final victory. Put the right spirit into the new 
platform. Struggle in the right spirit under this new 
banner. Sustain it, mindful of the lofty duties that 
arise for us out of the greatness and growth of our party. 
Manfully and full of energy goon. Fight fearlessly and 
without rest, as you fought under our old storm-torn 
flag. Put your whole strength, your whole personality 
into the realization of this platform and see to it that the 


_time be the shortest possible till the day when the present 


industrial society ends. For the fall of this society de- 
pends naturally on the sum of strength that is used 
against it. The more power we use in this agitation, 
the more regardless we throw ourselves into the scales, 
so much the sooner will we attain our end and so much 
the sooner the banner of social democracy will rise on 
the citadel of present society. 


FINIS. 
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